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WHY TEACHERS FAIL. 


Or the large number of those who engage in the work of 
teaching, but few, comparatively, are successful. A very 
large majority teach but a shoft time and with no true suc- 
cess. It may not be unprofitable to consider some of the 
reasons for these numerous cases of failure in teaching, 
That such cases are numerous, no one will question,—but 
why they are so numerous, but few stop to consider. It 
will be one object in this article to name a few of the more 
prominent reasons as they occur to us. 

1. Want of sufficient education. It is often the case that 
persons enter the teacher’s desk with a very limited educa- 
tional capital. By the favor of some relative or the commit- 
tee, and by the direct or indirect connivance of the examiners, 
they are intrusted with work for which they have no proper 
qualification. From want of the requisite knowledge, they 
fail to interest their pupils or to awaken any true love for 
school and its exercises. They “keep the school” for the 
stipulated time, but in no true sense do they teach it. At 
the expiration of their term they take their pay, having ren- 
dered no equivalent: indeed the district would have been the 
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gainer if the money had been paid and the services dispensed 
with,—for no school is better than a poor school. 

2. An excess of education. This may seem rather para- 
doxical. It is, however, unquestionably true that some know 
too much,—in their own estimation,—to teach a common 
school. They have pursued a collegiate course of study and 
have acquired a somewhat superficial knowledge of many 
branches. Their elementary training was entirely neglected 
or but very imperfectly attended to. Most of their time and 
attention have been devoted to the study of the “languages” 
and the “higher branches,” and they consider it “beneath 
their dignity” to teach the common branches. Indeed they 
do not thoroughly understand them. Latin and Greek and 
French they know, but reading and spelling they poorly 
comprehend. Algebra, Geometry, Philosophy, Chemistry 
and Geology they are somewhat familiar with, but of Gram- 
mar, Geography and Arithmetic they know but little, and care 
less, They are of the class thus described by the inimitable 
Dickens: “ He and some one hundred and forty other teach- 
ers had been lately turned, at the same time, in the same 
factory, on the same principle, like so many piano-forte legs. 
He had been put through an immense variety of paces, and 
had answered volumes of head-breaking questions. Orthog- 
raphy, etymology, syntax, and prosody, biography, astronomy, 
geography and general cosmography, the sciences of com- 
pound proportion, algebra, land surveying and leveling, vocal 
music and drawing from models were all as at the end of 
his ten chilled fingers. He had taken the bloom of the high- 
er branches of mathematics and physical science, French, 
German, Latin and Greek. He knew all about all the 
watersheds of all the world, and all the names of all the 
tivers and mountains, and all the productions, manners dnd 
customs of all the countries, and all their boundaries and 
bearings. on the two and thirty points of the compass. Ah, 
rather over done. If he had only learned a little less, how 
infinitely better he might have taught much more!” Knowl- 
edge proves a power, only where it is clearly possessed, 
wisely directed. A teacher with a little knowledge, well 
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secured and earnestly and intelligently used, is better than 
one who possesses vast knowledge but who has a very 
sparse stock of sound common sense. 

4. Want of a lively interest in the work. No one can ex- 
pect true success to attend any work in which he engages 
with feelings of indifference. Especially is this true of 
teaching. Unless one feels that his work is an important 
one,—a work for which he has a love,—he will hardly engage 
in its performance with a zeal and earnestness which will 
make success sure. It is too often the case that teachers are 
destitute of a spirit of enthusiasm. They teach because 
they are hired to teach,—and they simply undertake to per- 
form a certain round of duties,—just to clear the laws and 
‘secure the wages. With no love for the work they manifest 
no zealin it, and “as with the teacher—so with the pupil.” 
The true teacher will love his work and ever study to pro+ 
mote the growth and development of the minds intrusted to 
his care,—and his earnest devotion to his chosen work will 
awaken kindred feelings in his pupils. 

5. An excess of confidence.’ A degree of confidence in 
one’s ability to do a work is essential to his success in its 
accomplishment. Indeed he must feel that he can do before 
he will do. But some teachers have a superabundance of 
confidence in themselves. ‘They know too much to know 
more. ‘They can not be told anything. Hints or suggestions 
from fellow teachers, committees or parents, they spurn as 
useless,—or, perhaps, regard as insults. Believing as we do, 
that we are “ never too old to learn” or so wise that we can 
become no wiser,—we also believe that the best of teachers 
thay receive valuable hints from those whose talents and suc- 
cess have been far inferior to theirown. Hence we say that 
When a teacher knows so much that he can not be told or 
taught more, he has really outgrown his usefulness, and the 
sooner he withdraws from the work of teaching, the better it’ 
will be for all concerned. 

6. A lack of confidence. If an excess of confidence is’ 
whdesirable, a deficiency is equally so. A degree of it is in-' 
dispensable to true success. To feel that we can do a certain 
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work will do much to make its accomplishment certain, 
That teacher who has a constant feeling of inability to do 
the work required of him will be very likely to fail of success, 
If a person has the requisite qualification, and possesses 
the true spirit, he has a right to have confidence in himself, 
and, with a proper trust in a higher power, his diligent efforts 
will prove successful. In many cases a lack of confidence 
comes from a conscious inability to do what is required,—or 
it is synonymous with a lack of knowledge and skill. 
Where such is the case it is perfectly useless to expect 
success. 

7. A want of true courtesy. If a teacher would be in the 
truest sense successful and useful, he must have the respect 
and good wishes of those with whom he is called to labor. 
A lack of genuine politeness has done much to prevent the 
usefulness of many a teacher. A rough exterior, negligence of 
personal appearance and cress, unpolished and abrupt modes 
of address or excessively formal and frigid manners, have, 
in many cases, blighted the prospects of teachers whose intel- 
lectual qualifications were ample. Teachers should cultivate 
genial feelings, and ever meet parents and pupils with that 
cordial and kindly spirit which will do so much to call forth 
heartfelt respect and codperation. A kind word and pleas- 
ant look will gain friends and friendly aid,—while stern looks 
and uncourteous modes of expression ,will be sure to awaken 
unfriendly feelings. A want of genuine politeness has 
proved a prominent and frequent cause of failure in the 
teacher’s vocation. 

8. Want of patience. It is frequently the case that teach. 
ers despond and labor in vain because they are too impa- 
tient. When they do not see immediate and abundant 
fruits of their labors, they are too apt to feel that they have 
not done what they ought. An impatient or desponding 
spirit will always prove hurtful iu the school room, and they 
who indulge the same will not prove successful. It is the 
teacher’s duty to labor wisely and patiently; to sow the 
good seed with diligent and careful hand: another and a 
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greater will give fhe increase in his own good time;—par- 
ticularly is this so in moral culture and results. 

9. Want of adaptation. Some ‘teachers have the ability 
to succeed in some particular situation and under a certain 
order of arrangements and circumstances, while the most 
trifling change or deviation will cause a failure. Lacking 
the ability to adapt themselves to existing circumstances 
and surroundings, they lack one of the most important es- 
sentials to success. We have known teachers who were so 
wedded to some particular text book or to some particular 
modes of operation, that any change would so disturb them 
as to make their failure sure. 

10. Want of professional feeling and interest. “ Every man,” 
said Webster, “owes a debt to his profession.” By this we 
understand that every member of a profession is under obli- 
gations to do what he can for the elevation of his profession. 
This he must do by promoting his own improvement, by 
uniting with others in associational effort and in various 
ways by manifesting a professional interest and feeling,—a 
true esprit de corps. A teacher who secludes himself, with- 
drawing from all associated efforts and meetings for mutual 
improvement, may keep a good school,—but as a man and 
as a professional teacher he will fall far behind the mark. 
If his own views, plans and results are entirely satisfactory 
to himself, he will, if he has true professional feeling, gladly 
communicate them to others and not be content to hide his 
light as under a bushel. We have, in the course of a score 
of years, known several men of talent and ability in the 
teacher’s profession who have kept themselves entirely aloof 
from all meetings and all efforts designed for the good of the 
profession, but in every instance we have been fully satisfied 
that such were withholding an influence which might have 
proved a perpetuating good, and almost without exception, 
these individuals have fallen into a stereotyped course,— 
and if they have not become misanthropic in their feelings 
and spirit,—they certainly have become very exclasive and 
very captious. We would then advise all teachers who 
would make success sure, and do all the good they can, to 
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unite heartily in every effort and plan designed for the good 
of their profession. By the very means adopted for profes- 
sional improvement, personal profit and advancement will be 
secured, 





. 


PERIODICALS VERSUS MEMORY. 


Ir is remarked by Coleridge, in enumerating the causes 
which weaken the memory, that the habit of reading news- 
papers is prominent. It will seem to many that he has 
generalized too hastily and broadly from his own experience, 
But the dreamy poet and life-long projector of great things 
which were never performed had a keen philosophic insight, 
and I think further reflection will show him to be quite 
right. The man who may be justly styled the Father of 
Criticism in its present state and principles was not easily 
deceived. This fact has strong claims on the attention of 
educators. Amidst the many systems of teaching, so diverse 
in theory and practice, and the host of school books con+ 
structed on these theories, or what is more frequent, on none 
at all, more attention ought to be paid to the nature of the 
mind and the habits which weaken or strengthen its various 
faculties. It is most necessary, because if the habit we are 
speaking of, showed its evil effects in the days of Coleridge, 
when the issues of the press were small and their influence 
not fully developed, how much greater evil must arise from 
it in this day. Even the most unobservant minds note as 4 
striking characteristic of the age, the universal diffusion of 
newspapers and the vast issues of periodical literature. In 
the United States this has been the case for some time, and 
of late we hear that in England the circulation of the old, 
and scores of new magazines of every description, is unpar- 
alleled even here. ‘Talent of every grade is pressed into its 
service, poet laureates, historians and essayists all lend their 
pens, penny-a-liners and compilers and literary hacks of all 
kinds. In these days the highest and finest forms of litera- 
ture find their way into journals and reviews. The writings 
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of Irving and Everett, of Macaulay and Sydney Smith, 
with a host of others, have given this form of literature a 
power and a claim on the attention of the educated, as well 
as the masses, which it never possessed before. All read 
and none escape its influence, whether it be of evil or good. 

It is an inquiry then of no little importance as to the 
character of this influence. We are incited to speak of this 
subject because we noted of late an advertisement promi- 
nently placed in a paper, in which it was put forth as an 
especial merit of a school, that every kind of periodicals 
was furnished and the reading encouraged, some of our 
ttashy issues being included. Now is this a thing to be im- 
itated, unless with the strongest restrictions? 

It isin place to remark, that while the error of the past 
has been very plainly in giving too much to be learned by 
sheer force‘of memory, we are running into the other ex- 
treme. In our eagerness to explain and simplify subjects of 
study, we are neglecting to cultivate memory—forgetting 
that all important sieve which is to catch all those small mouth- 
fuls and pleasant tit-bits of knowledge, into which, in these 
days of “science made easy,” we cut our children’s food 
with an eye to its easy digestion. The necessity and im- 
portance of the strength of memory is recognized by all. 
But we well know that many things which are undoubted 
are not felt or realized. - 

The exercises in our schools which greatly strengthen it 
are few indeed. Most will remember the undoubtedly pleas- 
ant but rather hopeless case of the daughters of Danaus, in 
the Grecian Fables, who were condemned to draw water in 
a sieve. Many a child labors as fruitlessly, his mind holds 
nothing, and the wearied teacher to no purpose pours know- 
ledge upon him. What between those who appear to shed 
learning as ducks do water, and the former class, no wonder 
discouragement is so often felt; the trouble lies not in the 
want of suitable exercises, but in forgetting the need of them. 
We exalt the reason but fail to remember its indispensable 
servant. While we exalt it we must not degrade memory. 
This must keep our mental food till it is assimilated. In 
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speaking of the mental ability of great men, we fail to note 
how greatly memory served them, though we exalt their 
reason. Now, the mind of the historian Macaulay was a 
first class mind, philosophic and acute, rarely if ever equaled 
in the power of drawing from events and effects their hidden 
and powerful causes. History never teaches her great lessons 
more forcibly than through his pen. But granting these 
powers to be undiminished, if his wonderful memory had 
been wanting to preserve and keep at his call every cireum- 
stance and parallel event, how greatly would the justice and 
profundity of his conclusions have been diminished. But we 
need not adduce example or argument. Before writing was 
common or printing was invented, it was the only preserver of 
knowledge. It has a not less important function now—to 
keep the dead matter which printing presents as dead mat- 
ter, until it is absorbed into the mind and becomes a vivified 
power. But passing from general remarks to the present 
subject, the question arises how and why and to what degree 
is this unfavorable influence exerted? The analogy between 
the physical and the mental constitutions is striking enough 
to furnish a clue. When Dr. Abernethy was asked what 
he thought to be the chief cause of human diseases, his 
abrupt but well considered answer was, “ Stuffing,” Sir. It 
would be a question for staticians, how many around us are 
suffering from mental dyspepsia from the same cause, 
Wherever there is great plenty, there is waste and excess. 
Mental gluttony is as common as bodily. Tables loaded with 
magazines and papers, all full of “intensely interesting 
stories,” and science made into romance and amusement 
persuade all of us to read too much. Let any person watch 
himself when he has access to periodicals in plenty, and mark 
how many pages he will skim over. We tire of our old fa- 
miliar authors with whom we are not half acquainted, and 
wish for a new number of the weekly or‘monthly. This soon 
spoils us for reading for information and profit. The habit 
of being inattentive insensibly extends to all our reading, 
Under the pretext that it is not worth remembering, we allow 
a fatal habit to seize possession of us. What we are saying 
applies to all papers, and more particularly literary journals. 
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Even the very highest class of magazine literature which is 
most generally found in the English Reviews, has the same 
tendency. It might seem that their weighty and thoughtful 
pages might detain us to careful reading. But the writer 
can speak from his own experience and from observation of 
others in saying that even they rarely are read with the care 
and thought that books are. The knowledge that they are 
intended to be ephemeral carries in it the seed of this evil. 
While we may safely assert that the quantity of periodical 
literature which we read is so hurtful, another reason lies in 
its quality. 

The subject matter of three-fourths of the articles is, to 
say the least, profitless. But the great trouble lies in this, 
articles must be brilliant and attractive at all events. Truth 
must be subordinate to antithesis, and things are apt to be 
described, even if there are no facts mis-stated, under a false 
light, instead of the white light of truth. Writers have con- 
fessed their fault, but say the public will have it. But life 
is never justly portrayed with surroundings of the intense 
order, nor is science or art taught to advantage or profit 
amidst bewildering flights of fancy and romantic theories, 
which, if not correct, are always str:kingand novel. But one 
of this class of papers has defended itself from adverse criti- 
cism by quoting St. Paul’s maxim as to juvenile and manly 
diet, saying that people had better read that than nothing, as 
many indeed do. This we freely admit, but we do believe 
there are few who will not relish a higher order if placed 
within their reach. The immense sales of the works of our 
best authors, when placed at low prices, show this—Scott’s, 
Irving’s or Dickens’ works, for example. Besides, if people 
do like it, it is not right they should be supplied with such 
mental food. . 

We all know how inviting are the syllabubs, the creams, 
the dainty confections, the thousand airy nothings we feast 
and surfeit on, and how little good, but rather how much 
harm we receive from them. . 

We would compare them with some specimens of menta] 
cookery, did we not fear they would suffer by comparison, 
8 '.d from which the same good is derived. Depend upon it, 
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no subject can be duly considered in pages where painfully 
elaborated brilliancy and false rhetoric are the staples. 
Much as there is to instruct in periodical literature, we must 
say, that to many it is of no profit, but rather an injury. 
When we remember that the true result of mental culture is 
to give power of thought and habits of intellectual independ+ 
ence and vigor, we can not but be convinced that while to 
them more than to any other thing we owe the present dis- 
semination of knowledge—they also have sown widely the 
seeds of a mental weakness. To read with benefit is some+ 
thing more than to be receptacles of facts, fancies or elegant 
phrases. Even those who read with the best taste and pick 
out the wheat with a rejection of the chaff, do not get the 
full benefits. Our minds must be something more than 
mental corn-shellers, the kerpels must be digested as well as 
separated and eaten. 

Without stopping to point out remedies in detail, we will 
add, that the remedy of mental indigestion is the same as 
that of bodily, namely, exercise. Dr. Johnson told young 
men they did not know a matter thoroughly till they had 
talked or written about it. How many mental dyspeptics 
will take to the use of the pen as well as the dumb-bells 
and the foils? 





For the Common School Journal. 
A PORTRAIT. 


Krnp reader, are you acquainted with Miss Nancy Aurelia 
Model? She is now teaching in . As our honored 
friend, Mr. N., so strongly and justly recommends “ visit- 
ing schools” as a means of professional improvement, 
suppose we take a jaunt this fine summer's day. By 
the way, this school-visiting is a most pleasant, as well 
as profitable business. It relieves one from that dullness and 
“ don’t care” spirit, which very long and uninterrupted con- 
finement to the daily routine of our own school-rooms is 
prone to bring on; and makes us look to things with a little 
sharper eye. 
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So, Miss Kindly, please don your bonnet and shawl,— 
and you, respected Sir, some one of those heterogeneous 
coverings intended for the heads of mankind, and prepare fora 
walk, for I don’t believe in those slimsy teachers who are 
afraid of walking a mile or two. While we are trudging along, 
I will discourse somewhat of Miss Model, as it is my fortune, 
{or rather, perhaps, mis-fortune,) to be one of her acquaint- 
ances. 

I hope you are dressed a la mode, for Miss Naicy is yery 
particular about these matters. She prides herself in chas- 
ing the fashions, instead of ideas, though sometimes she 
hardly seems to catch either. At least she does’nt appear 
to have much taste, for I’ve seen her arrayed in an evening 
costume in the most drizzly weather imaginable. Of course 
but little time is found to adorn her own mind, or those of 
her pupils. But such minor subjects are rather beneath her 
notice. Should anything of importance in her views occur, 
—for instance, should yourselves have eleven rows of trim- 
ming instead of nineteen,—her keen eye would at once detect 
the unpardonable blunder, and you must know how disa- 
greeable would be your position. But should you, on the 
other hand, discover any lack of mental furniture, either in 
herself or her charge, that wonderful shield of self-conceit will 
effectually blind her eyes. 

“Does Miss Model take the Common School Journal?” 
Why, my friend, I’m astonished at such a question. What 
should a model teacher, one who has “labored with success,” 
—I never could find what kind,—one who considers herself so 
eminently a pattern for others, what should she want of the 
Common School Journal? Whenever I ask her to subscribe, 
she is suddenly destitute of money, not withstanding the N. 
Y. Ledger, and several such “interesting” papers, reach her 
weekly. I suppose she considers it a dear publication, in 
quite a different sense from what some of us teachers do, 
Oh; no! Miss Nancy does not take the Journal,—it hits 
some of her caprices too severely. 

“Did you meet Miss Model at the last Teachers’ Institute?” 
No, indeed!—she does not grace such conventions with her 
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presence. If you had heard her speak of them as contempt- 
uously as I have you would hardly inquire. She votes them 
perfect bores; dull, prosy and uninteresting, answering, per- 
haps, well enough for those who have nothing else to do— 
but entirely useless to her. "We can hardly expect one who 
regards herself as already perfect, to take much pains for 
improvement,—especially when it is so much pleasanter to 
read the latest love story, entitled, “ Taz Great Rep Guost: 
or The Mountain Specter, by Nicodemus Noddle.” 

In fact, Miss Model regards all such efforts for educational 
progress as a sort of humbug, where very disagreeable things 
are sometimes said about the labors, duties and responsibil- 
ities of teachers. I have often heard it hinted that teachers 
should have a professional library, but such insinuations I 
know would injure Miss M’s feelings; for although she has 
a large collection of those sensation books that are scattered 
over our land like autumn leaves, yet neither Northend’s 
“Teacher and Parent,” nor “ Teachers’ Assistant,” nor 
Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” are to be found 
on her book-shelves. You will recollect that we took great 
delight in reading those valuable works, and others of a 
kindred spirit, but then, we have not yet arrived at perfection. 

But here we are at the school-room,—rather of a litter-ary 
looking place it must be confessed, with its yard full of old 
sticks and spelling-book covers, with here and there a stray 
leaf,—a sort of outward monitor of inward rubbish. Some- 
body, too, has evidently been trying the texture of stones on 
that front window. I do wonder Miss Model allows her 
pupils to deface those outer walls so much; but we must 
hasten in, for already I hear some aspiring urchin spelling 
“baker.” 

We will sit here, if you please, so as to have a fair view 
of the school. And while the “ young ideas” are eyeing us 
with gaping mouths, and Miss M. is busy boxing that great 
boy’s ears, and pulling the hair of sundry smaller ones, let us 
just glance at these copy-books. Rather blotted, are they 
not? Some words are spelled wrong, too. But perhaps 
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we ought ndt to be too critical; for those of our own pupils 
might appear somewhat so to a stranger’s eye. 

“ First class in Arithmetic!’”? Oh, what a rush and chatter, 
every body trying to get ahead of everybody else, in the race 
tothe recitation bench. What a thumping those cow-hide 
boots do make! Did I not know to the contrary, I should 
suppose Miss Model had been copying the illustration of the 
“drawing out-process” from Mr. Page’s book; so surpris- 
ingly similar is her manner of conducting recitations. 

But just look !—those little rogues back there understand- 
ing their teacher rather better than she understands herself, 
are having a nice frolic, while she is trying to “make believe” 
John knows what he doesn’t. That laugh, though, has be- 
trayed them; and now let us think of something else,-while 
that tirade of angry words is poured fourth. 

Really, this must.be the poorest possible day to visit Miss 
Model’s school, judging from her many apologies. She never 
knew her pupils to behave so before,—though J have often 
seen them much more disorderly. “ We must not judge of 
her school by this afternoon’s performances,” and so on to 
the end of the catalogue. 

Having seen enough to incite us to look to our own schools 
a little closer, let us depart. It will seem truly refreshing to 
escape from this temple of discord, and look once more on 
Nature’s glorious imagery. 

Dear reader, let me ask you once more, have you ever met 
with Miss Model? If you deem the picture overdrawn, 
just don your spectacles, and look around. 8. J. W. 

Westrorp, Conn., June, 1860. 





STORY FOR YOUTH. 


THE TRUTHFUL BOY. 





“T hate ‘pattern boys,” said Richard Gray; “I never feel 
at home with them; for if you do anything they don’t think 
right, you never feel safe; they are almost sure to tell of you. 
They always get into the good graces of the master.” 
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“ What do you mean?” asked his brother Philtp. 

“ Why, our master said at school yesterday, that he thought 
young Morris quite a pattern of good conduct, and hoped, 
when he came to school, we should all be kind to him.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said Philip, “when he comes: I say 
he will be like all the rest.” 

George Morris'came to school. Some liked him, and 
some did not; but he behaved kindly to all. 

_ One day they were all at play in the play-ground, when 

George was heard crying out in great trouble. “ What have 
Idone? Oh, what have I done? What will Mr. Harding 
say?” 

«“ What is it? what is it?” cried several voices; and the 
crowd gathered quickly around to see what was the matter. 

“Oh,” said George, “my ball has broken a pane of glass 
in the green-house, and I am afraid it has knocked down 
some of the flower-pots, for it made such a clatter. I had 
no right to be so near the green-house.” 

The boys ran to the green-house, and there, sure enough, 
was Mr. Harding’s beautiful cactus, in full bloom, thrown 
down upon the floor, and the plant broken. 

“Oh! What will Mr. Harding say?” said George; “it was 
only yesterday he was showing it to Squire Lowndes’ garden- 
er, and he said it was the finest he had seen for a long 
time.” 

“You'll catch it,” said Richard Gray, who was a very il!- 
tempered boy, “you'll catch it, for going so near the green- 
house with your ball.” 

“Mr. Harding need not know anything about it,’ said 
Philip; “at least, I will not tell who did it.” 

“Nor I,” said Joe Green; “none of us will; so do not 
trouble yourself about it, George——When Willie Thompson 
let the water run out of the water-butt, Mr. Harding tried 
all he could to find out, but he could not. We all said we 
did not do it.” 

“ And,” said Philip, “we willall agree that we know noth- 
ing about how the cactus got knocked down, and he will 
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think some one threw a stone out of the road and broke it. 
And so you will get out of the scrape.” 

George left them, and stood under’ the tree, thinking of 
the mischief he had done, when Joe-Green came up to him. 
“Be sure, George, if Mr. Harding asks you who did it, to say 
you did not,” 

“TI could not say that,” said George, “for I did do it.” 

“Yes,” said Joe, “but then you needn’t say so, and then 
we will all keep quiet.” 

“Oh!” said George, “but I shall be so unhappy till I have 
confessed it.” 

“Then you are very foolish, and deserve all you will get,” 
said Philip Gray. 

“ Yes,” added Joe Green, “and Morris will change his 
mind when he comes to school to-morrow.” 

When George reached home, he told his father of what 
had happened. “I think,” said Mr. Morris, “that you would 
do right to tell Mr. Harding all aboutit. If you were to fol- 
low the advice of your schoolmates, you would cause them 
to practice deceit, and the blame of the accident would fall 
on the wrong person. Besides, you will add sin to sin; and 
suppose you deceive your teacher, you can not deceive God, 
for he knoweth all things. His all-seeing eye is upon you, 
and you must act as in his sight.” 

“ We will see how he will manage it,” said Richard, as 
they stood in a group at the school-door, on the following 
morning; “depend on it he will be glad to do as we say.” 

All were seated in the school-room, and the master was 
about to commence the duties of the day with prayer, when 
George was seen leaving his seat, and going towards Mr. 
Harding. Everything was so still, you might have heard a 
pin drop. 

«If you please, sir,” said George, “I can not tell a lie,” and 
paused. | 

“I know you would not, willfully,” said Mr. Harding. 
“ Well.” 

George proceeded to give the history of the matter, and to 
beg Mr. Harding’s forgiveness. 
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Mr. Harding’s eyes filled with tears; he could scarcely 
speak at first. All eyes were fixed upon him, and on the 
youth who dared to be true. 

“ George,” said Mr. Harding, “had you broken every pane 
of glags in the green-house, and destroyed every flower it con- 
tains, I would forgive you. You have done right in telling 
me the whole truth, and I respect and love you for it. Give 
me your hand—I heartily forgive you.” 

George bowed and went to his seat. 


SHOULD PRIZES BE OFFERED AS INCENTIVES TO EX- 
CELLENCE? 

In a recent paper a very interesting statement appeared in 
reference to the awarding, by a benevolent gentleman, of a 
ten dollar Bible to a lady 68 years of age, who had commit- 
ted tomemory the entire Bible during the past year. To 
each of thirty other individuals a less expensive Bible had 
been awarded for committing large portions of the Scriptures, 
from 3,000 to 18,000 verses. It was stated that most of 
these competitors were young—probably school children, 
engaged at the same time iu scholastic studies. In the 
opinion of the writer of this article, the expediency of thus 
stimulating the mind of the young was questionable. Ido 
not propose to enter into the discussion of this question, 
which so often and so ably has been discussed from time to 
time by educated practical teachers. No incontrovertible 
rule can be laid down. Great principles can only be advan- 
ced, their application must be left to the judgment and dis- 
cretion of each parent and teacher. 

The great incentive to action is motive. Duty, we regret to 
say, seldom prompts to action. Something else, then, must,— 
as the love of reward, the desire of approbation, the fear of 
offending, the dread of punishment. The incentives in 
school must be, the acquiring of knowledge for its own sake, 
a desire to excel, the fear of disobedience, the dread of its 
consequences, &c. 

Now if it be granted that there exists a necessity for utg- 
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ing on to individual exertion, that motive should be selected, 
which will bring before the child his duty in the light of ob- 
ligation. Then if he performs it, well: if not, a resort to 
other methods may be admissible. The great idea to be kept 
in mind is, that no motive should be so great as to overtax 
the energies of the child, either mental or physical. Medals, 
books and other incentives, formerly, were very generally pre- 
sented. But under our modern system of education there is 
no need of resorting to anything of this kind. The system 
itself furnishes sufficient incentives to exertion, both to scholar 
and teacher. 

Commence with the primary department. Here the child 
is stimulated with the hope of advancing from one class to 
another, and finally from this department to the next higher. 
The desire of promotion is indeed less perceptible in this 
than any of the succeeding departments. In this, children 
try to do as they are told. They are confiding and artless. 
They obey and study because they think they must. 

When they have passed from this to the intermediate, and 
really see their former places occupied with a class of children 
younger than themselves, then, for the first time, they begin 
to have a kind of a realization of superiority. They then 
can look two ways, forward and backward. They are young 
sophomores! There is somebody below them. 

They now begin to know what study is. The germ of 
promotion is in embryo. It now begins to develop. Every 
lesson recited, and every new book commenced promotes its 
growth. This desire once awakened they speedily accom- 
plish the prescribed routine of studies in this department, and 
eagerly press into the next higher department. This princi- 
ple of promotion now becomes so great, that a restless im- 
patience fires them onward to more vigorousexertion. They 
cast an eye backward, and they see the successive stages 
through which they have passed. The distance seems great, 
and the time has been lorg, and the labors arduous; and 
still they pant for higher attainments. There are heights 
above them, obstacles below them, but their little hearts 
Vou. VII, 20 
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brave the difficulties and encounter the hardships, and with 
fresh laurels are received into the departments above. 

Here a new field opens before them. Their studies, in- 
stead of being rudimentary and partially disciplinary, now 
are practical, logical, useful. This is knowledge. At this 
stage of progress former stimulants cease; and now they 
are urged forward by the strong motive of acquisition. 

If scholars have been properly trained in all the lower de- 
partments, there is seldom little difficulty in crowding them 
onward in the highest department; study becomes a pleasure, 
and each successive step incites to still greater attainment. 

The graded system then contains within itself all the in- 
centives necessary to stimulate our youth to attain to excel- 
lence in all their studies, from the elementary to the highest 


classic. 





SCHOLASTIC LINES. 


BY DAVID HENRY WHITE. 


Devoutly anxious would I ever feel 

Both for the present and prospective weal 
Of the dear youth—in childhood’s morning fair— 
Confidingly committed to my care. 

Noble the task !—although with labor fraught— 
To train the mind and rear the tender thought; 
To cultivate the graces of the heart 

And varied lore efficiently impart; 

High are these duties and of solemn weight— 
Duly may I their power appreciate, 

And seek, in this employment which I love, 

The aid and wisdom that is from above, 

That I may faithfully—with firm resolve— 
Discharge the duties that on me devolve ; 
And—while I constant vigilance bestow— 

Feel the responsibility I owe 

To God and man, in training up the youth 

In ways of virtue, rectitude and truth ;— 
Instructing them that there is a great reward 

In keeping the commandments of the Lord: 
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And laboring their tender minds to store . 

With moral, secular and sacred lore: 

And, while I seek right maxims to instill, 

Strive to eradicate each budding ill 

And to develop in the youthful mind 

An active conscience and a taste refined ; 

To train them up in ways that they should go, 

Whence they may not depart when old they grow, 

And be myself, what I would have them be, 

Upright and just, from evil habits free; ® 
Yet,—ifin guiding them in Wisdom’s way— 

I ever err—as err at times I may, 

May God avert or mitigate the end 

To which these faults unhappily may tend; 

And may the sentiments of love and truth 

Which I instil into the minds of youth 

Dispose their hearts to every christian grace, 

And true regard for all the human race; 

And thus the seed that I around me strow, 

Although in weakness sown, in strength may grow, 
And bring forth fruit acceptable to God, 
When I am sleeping ’neath the quiet sod. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Mr. Philbrick, in his late quarterly report to the school 
committee of Boston, urges the importance of giving more 
attention to the physical education of the youth in the 
schools. His views are highly sensible and must commend 
themselves to every candid and reflecting mind. After 
speaking of the gratifying advancement that has been made 
in intellectual and moral culture, and alluding to the sad 
neglect of physical training, he thus speaks :— 


“T shall waste no time in arguing the importance of bodily health, 
strength, and beauty, as elements of individual and public prosperity 
and happiness. Not only every intelligent educator, but every man 

of common sense will assent at once, without argument, to the pro- 

position, that a healthy, well-developed physical organization is the 
_basis of usefulness and enjoyment. Nor do I deem it necessary to 
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produce evidence to prove that the American,people, and more es- 
pecially the residents of cities, have greatly deteriorated in physical 
vigor. The Anglo-American race in the United States, when devel- 
oped under the most favorable circumstances, is probably the model 
race,—the highest specimen of humanity yet known. And yet, of 
the persons born and educated in our cities within the last thirty or 
forty years, but a small proportion can be said with truth to possess 
a sound mind in a sound body. We have but to open our eyes to 
see physical imperfection and degeneracy all around us. Under the 
pagsent conditions of city life, at home and at school, a child stands a 
poor chance to enter upon the career of life having a guod physical 
system, a body healthy, strong, well-formed, and of good size. We 
shall find in this prevailing physical degeneracy the reason why 
many of the girls who have received a good intellectual education in 
our schools are unsuccessful in their applications for situations as 
teachers. This deficiency in physical capacity, is the reason why 
many who are appointed are unable to discharge satisfactorily their 
duties as teachers without soon breaking down in health. For want 
of the bodily development and the power of endurance which our 
civilization ought to secure to the mass of our young men, it is fre- 
quently observed that the city boy, with all his knowledge and men- 
tal training, is outstripped in the race of life by the boy from the 
country, with little book-learning, but with a body invigorated and 
hardened by the gymnastics of the farm and by an unstinted supply 
of pure mountain air. ; 

I am not one of those who believe that all the ills that flesh is heir 
to are chargeable upon the schools. In a former Report, I took oc- 
casion to express my dissent from the views of those who hold that 
the health of our pupils is ruined by excessive school tasks. I did 
not believe then, and I do not now believe, that in order to secure the 
bodily vigor which was enjoyed forty years ago, it is necessary to cut 
down the standard of scholarship to what it was at that period. I 
mantained the opinion that good scholarship and good health are not 
incompatible with each other. Protracted confinement in ill-ventila- 
ted school rooms has been far more destructive to health than hard 
study. 

Granting then that bodily health, strength, and beauty are desira- 
ble; granting that physical degeneracy is a great and growing evil, 
the ‘practical question for us is, what ought to be done in our schools 
to arrest physical deterioration? 

I am not prepared to recommend at present any material change 
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in the existing provisions of our system for the protection of health in 
schools. The regulations respecting vacations, sessions, recesses, 
studies, and home lessons, are not the hasty product of aday. They 
are the fruit of wisdom and experience. ‘They are good in the main 
and should not be changed without careful deliberation. It does not 
seem to me that the desired result is to be attained merely by shorten- 
ing the sessions, or by reducing the standard of scholarship. The 
principal remedy which I would suggest, ts the introduction into all 
grades of our schools, of a thorough system of physical training, as a 
part of the school culture: Let a part of the school time of each day 
be devoted to the practice of calisthenic and gymnastic exercises in 
which every pupil shall be required to participate. 

I fully agree with an able author, who has thoroughly studied this 

subject, that “a universal course of training of this kind, scientifically 
arranged and applied, in connection with obedience to other laws of 
health, might, in one generation, transform the inhabitants of this 
land from the low development now so extensive, to the beautiful 
model of the highest form of humanity.” 
_ As to the practicability of making these physical exercises a part 
of our system of public instruction, I entertain no doubt. It might 
make it necessary to employ for a time, or perhaps permanently, one 
accomplished teacher in this department of education. Such a teach- 
er can now be secured. The exercises which I would recommend, 
can be practised without costly apparatus, and without a room set 
apart for the purpose; they contain all that either sex needs for the 
perfect development of the body, and are adapted to mixed 
schools, so that both sexes can perform them together. And, finally, 
these exercises would occasion no loss of school time, for experience 
has demonstrated that pupils will make better progress in their stud- 
ies, by taking a half an hour daily from the school session for exercise, 
than by devoting the whole session to study. ; 

Hitherto we have directed our attention almost exclusively to in- 
tellectual education. The tasks of the brain have been greatly in- 
creased without a corresponding increase of care for the preserva- 
tion of health. This is the great defect of American education.” 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 


Office of Superintendent of Common Schools, 
New Britain, Sept. 20, 1860. 







OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





To Acting Scuoou Visrrors. 

Gentlemen :—Circulars with inquiries relative to common 
schools, were sent from this office, in the month of June, 
directed to the “ Acting School Visitor” of each town in the 
state. The answers to the inquiries proposed can mostly be 
obtained from the reports of the District Committee, which 
are by law required to be made to the school visitors, on or 
before the fifteenth day of September. 

If any district has failed to make such report, the fact 
should be stated in the report of the school visitors to the Su- 
perintendent, and in their application for the public money. 

‘The school visitors who have not returned the circulars 
sent them with answers, are requested to fill them out as 
soon as possible and forward them to this office. I would 
again urge the importance of making the returns as full and 
accurate as circumstances will permit. 

In addition to these answers, the school visitors are re- 
quested to report fully all matters of public interest, relating 
to the schools under their charge. 




















DAVID N. CAMP. 













AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tuts oldest of the educational associations of our country held its 
thirty-first annual meeting in the city of Boston on the 21st, 22nd, 
and 23rd of August. At an early hour the spacious hall was well 
filled with teachers and friends of education from different sections of 
the union. The meeting was called to order by D. B. Hagar, Esq., 
President of the Institute, and prayer offered by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, 
of Boston. 

Mayor Lincoln gave a cordial and official welcome to the members 
of the Institute, referring to the earliest days of the association and 
speaking of the years of its existence as “the golden era in the 
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annals of education.” Mr. Hagar happily responded in behalf of the 

Institute, and briefly reviewed its operations and spoke of results,— 
contrasting the present prosperous state of educational matters with 
the condition of affairs thirty years ago. Mr. H. stated that three 
hundred lectures had been given before the Institute, since its or- 
ganization, and most of these were from eminent teachers and educa- 
tors. 

The following question was next brought forward for discussion :— 
“Ts it expedient to make Calisthenics and Gymnastics a part of 
school training?” This was ably discussed by T. W. Valentine, Esq. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Phelps of the New Jersey Normal School, 
and Dr. Lewis of West Newton. There seemed to be but one im- 
pression, and that was that more attention should be given to physi- 
cal training and culture in our systems of education. 

In the evening of the 21st, President Felton, of Harvard College, 
gave a lecture on the present state of education in Greece. This 
was a highly interesting and instructive address, but owing to the 
low tones of voice in which it was delivered we doubt if it was 
heard by one half of those within the hall. At the close of the lec- 
ture the members repaired to Music Hall, where a concert of music - 
was given by a band,—and addresses made by Rev. Dr. Lothrop 
and others. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd, Prof. Youmans of New York gave a 
lecture upon the “Masquerade of the Elements.” He spoke of the 
wonderful and interesting changes which are constantly taking place 
in organic matter,—being a continued and rapid succession of decom- 
position and renovation. 

The second lecture, of Wednesday, was given by Prof. Angell, of 
Brown University. His subject was “The relation of Education to 

Labor.” This was an able and interesting lecture, but we have not 
space to give a sketch of it. A discussion followed on the question, 
“Has purely Intellectual culture a tendency to promote good morals?” 
Ex. Gov. Boutwell, Rev. B. G. Northrop, Prof. Phelps and others 
took part in this discussion. 

The evening lecture, of Wednesday, was given by the Hon Francis 
GILLETTE, of Hartford, who did honor to the state he represented. 
In commencing, he spoke of a group of statuary at the Capitol at 
Washington, representing the genius of America. He expressed the 
opinion that education, as represented in the group, did not receive 
its deserved prominence. He then proceeded to consider the grand- 
eur and the enduring nature of the teacher’s work, and portrayed, in 
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strong light, some of the essentials to true success in teaching. ‘The 
teacher should have just views of the great object of education and 
should comprehend, in all its length and breadth, what it is to edu- 
cate an immortal mind,—to develop it and mould its character. The 
address was throughout, characterised by an elevated moral tone, and 
by ennobling views of the great work of education. It was, in every 
way, calculated to impress the teacher with the fact that he was en- 
gaged in a work of no ordinary nature, and to inspire him with a 
spirit of earnest enthusiasm, and devotion to his important calling. 
Mr. Gillette was listened to with marked attention for nearly an hour 
and a half. 

On Thursday “the proper mode of conducting examinations” was 
discussed by Mr. Stone of Plymouth, Prof. Green of Providence, and 
others. We think the prevalent impression was that an examination 
should be conducted jointly by teachers and committees,—the latter 
having the right at any time to ask any incidental questions that may 
seem to him necessary in order to test the pupil’s understanding, 
The Rev. Dr. McJilton, the efficient Supt. of schools in the city of 
Baltimore, had some very sensible views. He thought some exami- 
nations were quite absurd, from the fact that the examiners were al- 
together incompetent, and conducted the examination in a manner 
calculated to confuse the pupils. It was the duty, he thought, of ex- 
aminers, so to act as to strengthen the teacher’s influence and au- 
thority and to establish a friendly feeling,—provided the teacher was 
deemed worthy of his position. Oral and written examinations 
should be combined. 

The first lecture of Thursday was given by our friend M. T. 
Brown, Esq., Superintendent of the schools of Tuledo, Ohio. He 
spoke eloquently of the necessity of general education in a free 
country, and considered with great ability and candor some of the 
dangers which threaten us in our educational system. His views 
were heartily applauded,—and his style and manner as a speaker 
commanded universal admiration. Throughout the large hall,—every 
part of which was filled —his clear voice was heard with the utmost 
ease. We often heard him alluded to as a model for speakers. His 
numerous friends never listened to him with more delight than on 
this occasion. His lecture will be published for gratuitous circula- 
tion. 

In the afternoon a lecture was given by Rev. A. H. Quint, of Rox- 
bury. His subject was—“The Province of State Legislation in re- 
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gard to Education.” This was.a valuable lecture and well given,—, 
the closing lecture of the session. 

After the lecture the Institute proceeded to the election of officers. 
D. B. Hagar, Esq. was reelected, President. Among the Vice Pres- 
idents, were the names of David N. Camp, and Charles Northend of 
New Britain, E. F. Strong of Bridgeport, and E. G. Smith of Nor- 
wich: J. W. Allen of Norwich was elected as one of the Counsellors. 

Appropriate Resolutions,—in reference to the late and lamented 
Cyrus Pierce and Dana P. Colburn, both of whom had deceased 
within the year,—were offered and passed. 

In the evening, brief addresses were made by gentlemen represent- 
ing about twenty different states, ranging from Maine to California. 
Prof. Camp responded for Connecticut, and made one of the pleas- 
antest speeches of the evening. The speakers were limited to five min- 
utes each, and we never saw the rule so closely adhered to as in this 
case. President Hagar performed his part admirably. 

On Friday, the members of the Institute, at the invitation of the 
city government, spent the A. M. in visiting various places of inter- 
est, and in the afternoon they assembled in Music Hall, where a most 
generous and bountiful entertainment was provided by the city. 
Here all were joyous and happy, and we believe all must have left 
this meeting of the Institute, with all its accompaniments, with a con- 
viction that both mind and body had been highly benefited. 

We wish we had space to speak of other items of interest, and par- 
ticularly to the pleasant exhibition of school gymnastics as given by 
Dr. Lewis, to the high gratification of all present. 

Those who attended this meeting will need no urging to induce 
them to attend future meetings. Such a gathering will amply com- 
pensate all who go, with the right spirit, in the opportunity afforded 
of meeting their fellow laborers, to say nothing of the lectures and 
discussions. 

We were pleased to see Connecticut so well represented, but 
“there was room and to spare” for a still larger delegation. We 
had the pleasure of meeting the following persons: 

David N. Camp, John N. Bartlett, John Gaffney, of New Britain; 
E. L. Hart, of Farmington; Francis Gillette and wife, of Hartford; R. 
Linsley, of Meriden; George M’Lean, of Portland; Geo. F. Phelps, 
N. C. Boardman, J. C. Whitmore, T. E. Barrett and wife, H. Day, 
and H. Beebe, of New Haven; E. F. Strong and wife and B. Wells 
Maples, of Bridgeport; A. A. White and wife, of New London; J. W, 
Allen, and Mr. Whittemore, of Norwich; Porter B. Peck,of Windham ; 
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Miss C. Hopkins, of Plainfield; and Miss Kate Schmuck, of Norwalk. 
To Mr. Hagar, the excellent President, to Messrs. Charles Hutch- 
ins, B. W. Putnam, and C. Goodwin Clark, the local committee of 
arrangements, great credit is due for the complete manfter in which all 
the arrangements were made and carried out. This meeting was 
full of encouragement to the early friends of the Institute, affording, 
as it is so evidently did, clear proof that patient and persevering labor 
will prosper and accomplish that at which it aims. 

Many years ago, as we remember, no reporters came to take min- 
utes of the proceedings, and the first who did attend for that purpose, 
some 12 or 15 years ago, were hired to do so by the Institute or by 
individuals. At this meeting all the principal papers of Boston and 
New York had reporters in attendance, and thus the doings, from 
day to day, were made known far and wide. Surely the advances 
that have really been made since the organization of the American 
Institute of Instruction must be such as to cheer its friends and incite 
them to additional effort. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


New Lonpon.—The citizens of Huntington Street district have 
greatly increased and improved their school accommodations by making 
an addition to their house, at an expense of nearly $6000. The im- 
provement has been made with a good degree of harmony on the 
part of the people. This, we think, was the district in New London 
which earliest moved in the work of school-house improvement, and 
we are glad to know that there is no faltering in the good cause. 
The district now has excellent and commodious accommodations, and 
we doubt not that all will be pleased with the results of the invest- 
ments made. 

The new house was appropriately dedicated on Tuesday, the 11th 
September. Interesting addresses were made by the Hon. D. N. 
Camp, Superintendent of Schools; Hon. Henry P. Haven; Dr. 
Porter; Rev. Messrs. Reid and Grant, Messrs. Woodworth, Jen- 
nings and White of New London. Pleasant music was given by the 
Glee Class. 

The building Committee, consisting of Dr. Porter, Wm. Tate, Esq. 
and A. D. Noyes, Esq., deserve much credit for the faithful manner 
in which they performed their duties. 

We rejoice that our friend White and his interesting school are 
favored with so good a house. May they long occupy it. 
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New Haven.—Mr. George E. Jackson, late assistant teacher in 
the High Schdol, has been appointed Principal of the Webster 
School in place of Homer B. Sprague, Esq., who resigned in order 
to commence the practice of the law. We are not personally 
acquainted with Mr. Jackson, but hear favorable reports of him. 

Norwa.x.—L. L. Camp, Esq., who has been Principal of the 
Union School in this place for the last two or three years has resign- 
ed, and is succeeded by Mr. Knowlton, a recent graduate of Yale 
College. We believe Mr. Camp’s labors were entirely satisfactory 
to the district, and that all regretted his leaving. 

Norwicu.—Mr. Sherman B. Bishop, late of Waterbury, has been 
appointed principal of the school on the West side, in place of Mr. 
Rathbun. Mr. Bishop is an earnest and successful teacher, and will, 
we doubt not, give general satisfaction. 

Farr Haven.—Mr. Calvin McLean, a late graduate of the Nor- 
mal School has taken the principal school at Fair Haven. He has 
proved himself an eflicient teacher heretofore. 


CotcueEster.—Mr. R. B. Gwillim, late of Fair Haven, has been 
appointed a teacher in the Bacon Academy in place of Mr. D. Wil- 


lard, who has accepted a position in the Polytechnic College, Philadel- 
phia. We wish both success. 


Stamrorp.—We learn from a friend that the graded school at 
this place, under the charge of S. R. Coburn, Esq., is in a highly sat- 
isfactory condition. 

Henry Sapin.—We are pleased to learn that our friend Sabin, 
formerly of Naugatuck, has a flourishing School at Middletown Point, 
N. J. From the papers we learn that a large and commodious 
building has recently been erected for the accommodation of his 
School. We commend Mr. Sabin’s School to any who may wish 
to send their sons from home. 

E. G. Upson, a graduate of the Normal School in 1857, has 
been elected principal of a graded school at Somerville, N. J., on a 
salary of $800 per annum. He is worthy of a good situation. 

Pror. Down, late Superintendent of schools of Waterbury, has 
taken a private school at North Granville, N. Y. Mr. Dowd is well 
fitted for such a situation and we wish him much success. 

Rev. Lucian Borveieu, has a flourishing school at Central Village, 
Plainfield, and Mr. C. C. Foster has also a good school at Brooklyn, 


Mr. S. G. Mean, has opened an English and Classical School at 
Milford. He is a competent teacher. 
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Norma Scnoo,.—The Autumn term of the Normal School has 
commenced with nearly one hundred pupils. L. L. Camp Esq., late 
of Norwalk, is, for the present term, employed as teacher in the Nor- 
mal School. 


Teacuers’ Institutes will be held this autumn as follows—each 
commencing on the evening of the day named; 


Hartrorp County, at GLASTENBURY, October 8th. 
FairrieLp County, at BripGerort, ; “ 15th. 
LitcurieLtp County, at New Microrp, “ 22nd. 
New Lonvon County, at Norwicu Town, “ 29th. 
Winpuam County, at CANTERBURY, November 6th. 

It is hoped that the teachers in the several counties will make a 
special effort to attend the Institute in their respective counties, and, 
if possible, be present throughout the session. 

State Teacuers’ AssociaTion.—The annual meeting of this 
Association will be held at Bridgeport on Thursday and Friday, Oct. 
18 and 19th. We are not able to give the regular order of exer- 
cises, but the lecturers for the occasion will be E. L. Hart, A. M., of 
Farmington; Prof. Phelps, Principal of New Jersey Normal School; 


J. W. Bulkley Esq., Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Mr. A. A. White of New London. 
Circulars will be duly issued by the Secretary. 


Rewarps or Merit, or Common Scuoot Dietomas.—Messrs. 
Starr and Farnham of New London, publish a very neat design, intend- 
ed as a testimonial to be given to pupils who have been constant in 
their attendance and diligent and faithful in the performance of their 
school duties. It would prove, we think, very useful as a sort of 
common school diploma to be presented to those who complete a reg- 
ular course of study to the satisfaction of their-teachers and commit- 
tee. It was prepared under the direction of Mr. Marsh, one of the 
successful teachers of New London. 

SpeLiina.—An article on spelling came too late for insertion in 
thisnumber. The same is true of two or three other communications. 
While we sincerely thank our friends, we must ask them to be patient. 


AmeERICAN InsTITUTE OF INstRUCTION.—We have devoted con- 
siderable space to the last meeting of this Association, feeling that it 
is worthy of the same. We feel that those who attended throughout 
the session were richly paid for any effort made to be present,—and 
those who did not attend, we hope, will be induced to be present at 
the next annual meeting. It always pays to attend such meetings. 
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Sewine Macutnes.—We would call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of Grover and Baker on the 2nd page of cover. 
We believe the machine advertised by them is superior to any other, 
and we know, from a six months’ use of one in our family, that its op- 
erations are all that can be desired: it has given the most perfect 
satisfaction,—surpassing, even the recommendations of the manufac- 
turers. Two opinions we will express, and we consider both well 
founded: 7 

1. A good sewing machine will be decmed an indispensable article 
in a family after its worth becomes known by trial. 

2. The Grover and Baker machine is in all respects a superior 
machine,—unequalled by any other. 

ADVFERTISEMENTS.—Our readers will find quite an assortment of 
advertisements in this number, and we hope they will examine them 
carefully. 

Messrs. C. Scribner, and Rudd and Carlton, publish some excel- 
lent books for school libraries. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes and Burr, Ivison and Phinney, and Mason 
Brothers, publish many excellent school and miscellaneous books. 





MISCELLANY. 


Sheridan agreed with Walker about the word wind—pronouncing 
it wynd; but differs with him in respect to gold, which he would 
pronounce goold. Sheridan tells us that Swift used to jeer those’ who 
pronounced it with a short i, by saying, “I have great minn’d to finn’d 
why you pronounce it winn’d.” An illiberal critic retorts this upon 
Mr. Sheridan, by saying, “1f I may be so boold, I should be glad to 
be toold, why you pronounce it goold.” 


“Vatican.”—Many who see this word may not understand its 
import. It is a pile of buildings covering a space of 1,200 feet in 
length and 1,000 in breadth, on one of the seven hills in Rome. The 
site was once the garden of the barbarous Nero. Early in the sixth 
century the Bishops of Rome erected there an humble dwelling. 
This has been added to by one Pope after another, until it is now one 
of the most spacious and magnificent palaces, stocked with paintings, 
statues, books and antiquities of the rarest kind. 


The different uses of words in England and in this country are 
interesting. Zwmber, which with us is applied to sawn timber, 
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means trash, in England. Where we say boards, the Englishman 
says deals. We take baggage on a journey, the Englishman only 
luggage. Our ladies are fond of dry goods, their English sisters are 
equally devoted to haberdashery. The Yankee cries go ahead, the 
Britisher says, all right. The American travels in the cars, the Eng- 
lishman by the rail. The former sends a letter by the mail, the 
latter by the post. The one has a bureau in his bed-chamber, the 
other only a chest of drawers. 


A Beavtirut Faita.— Beautiful exceedingly,’ is the burial of 
children among ‘the Mexicans. No dark procession of gloomy looks 
mark the passage to the grave: but dressed in its holiday attire, and 
garlanded with bright fresh flowers, the little sleeper is borne to its 
rest. Glad songs, and joyful bells are rung, and lightly as to a fes- 
tival, the gay group goes its way. The child is not dead, they say, 
but ‘going home.’ The Mexican mother, who has a household treas- 
ure laid away in the campo santa; God’s sacred field—breathes a 


sweet faith, only heard elsewhere in the poet’s utterance. Ask her 
how many children bless her house, and she will answer, ‘ Five; two 
here, and three yonder.’ So despite death and the grave, it is yet an 
unbroken household, and the simple mother ever lives in the thought. 


A Carnese Fasre.—The Rev. Canon Stowell narrates the fol- 
lowing discourse by a Chinese tailor with reference to the relative 
merits of Confuciusism, Buddhism, and Christianity: 

“A man had fallen into a deep, dark pit, and lay at its miry bot- 
tom groaning and utterly unable to move. Confucius, walking by, 
approached the edge of the pit and said, ‘ Poor fellow, I am sorry for 
you; why were you such a fool as to get in there? Let me give 
you a piece of advice: if you ever get out, don’t get in again.’ ‘I 
can’t get out,’ groaned the man. 

“A Buddhist priest next came by, and said, ‘Poor fellow, I am 
very much pained to see you there; I think if you could scramble 
up two thirds of the way, or even half, I could reach you and lift 
you up the rest.” But the man in the pit was entirely helpless and 
unable to rise. 

“Next the Saviour came by, and hearing his cries, went to the 
very brink of the pit, stretched down and laid hold of the poor man, 
brought him up, and said, ‘Go, and sin no more.’” 





Map or Carp Stanp.—Mr. Jos. L. Ross of Boston is always 
making some article for the school room—and what he makes will 
surely be found useful. He has recently made an exceedingly con- 
venient article,—a cut of which will be found among our advertise- 
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ments., It costs but a trifle—it will prove worth ten times its cost 
in any school room. The price is $1.50 or $2.50, according to ma- 
terial of which it is made. 

Tue Seminary JourNAL: published every now and then by the 
pupils of the Fair Haven Seminary. Our young friends send us a 
very readable paper,—quite creditable to themselves and to the school 
of which they are members. It is published very promptly as prom- 
ised —and this is more than can be said of some larger and older 
papers. 

We have also received.a very neat little paper called the “School 
Bell” from the pupils of Bridgeport High School. May the tones of 
this bell always be as pure and clear as they have been thus far. 
It ought to be a very strong bell. 





BOOK NOTICES. 
Outings or Moran Screncr. By A. Alexander, D. D. 12 mo., 272 pp. 

New York: Charles Scribner. 

This is the last of the many good books prepared by, the late Dr. Alexagder, 
and it seems to be an excellent manual for school use. It contains 30 chap- 
ters,—each enforcing and illustrating some moral principle and duty. The 
book is beautifully printed, and we commend it to teachers as well worthy their 
attention. 

Asripgep History or tae Unitep States, by Emma Willard, 12 mo., 472 
pp. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Burr. 

Mrs. Willard’s Series of Histories are too well and too favorably known to 
need any commendation from us. Many years ago, while teaching, we found 
them valuable and reliable text books. The edition before us has been enlarged 
and improved, and is well adapted to the wants of our common schools. It 
treats of events to the beginning of the present year. It is an attractive book for 
School use. 

Messrs. Barnes & Burr have also published, revised and improved editions 
of the National Readers, which seem to be in favor with many of our best 
teachers. They are certainly among the best reading books now before the pub- 
lic, and like all the works of these publishers, they are well printed and substan- 
tially bound, (See advertisement. ) 

Lectures on THE Enoiisn LanauaGe. By George P..Marsh. 8 vo., 696 pp. 

New York: Charles Scribner. 

It would be impossible in the brief space we have to do justice to this book. 
It is a volume of rare interest to the scholar, It is a very full history of our 
language, and contains many illustrative examples which give a sort of charm 
to the work. We know of no other volume which contains so much pertain- 
ing to our language,-—its origin, changes, &c., as is to be found in the book 
before us. To philologists it will prove a most welcome production, and we 
hope it will do much to increase the number of those who will take delight in 
examining the origin and changes of their native language. We are glad to 
learn that a new edition is soon to be published for the use of schools. 
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Browns’ Grammar oF Grammars. We wish we could say something that 
would induce scholars to purchase this book. It is a complete store-house of 
grammatical knowledge and information, and no one who wishes to become 
even a passable grammarian can afford to be without this book. The worthy 
publishers have recently added much to the value of the work, by placing in it 
a carefully prepared index. This seemed to be the only desideratum for 
making the volume a complete Cyclopedia on the Science of Grammar. The 
book contains more than eleven hundred pages, and will prove a fitting and 
lasting monument to the excellent man whose life was devoted to this, his fa- 
vorite study, and who passed from earth soon after the completion of the work. 
Each copy contains a most truthful likeness of the author, The book should 
be in every school-room and in every teacher’s library. (See advertisement of 
8. S. & W. Wood.) 

A History or Enatanp. Silustrated by Chart, and adapted to the use of 


Schools, Colleges and the private study. By George Palmer. Hartford: E, 
Carrington and George Palmer. 


This isa 12 mo, of 445 pp., and we have been much pleased with the brief 
examination we have been able to give it. In a condensed and convenient 
form it gives the important items of English History. It is illustrated by dia- 
grams, exhibiting in group, the difterent reigning families of England. The 
work seems to have been well conceived and well executed. The Chart ac 


companying the book pill be found very useful. (See advertisement.) 


Narurat History. For the use of Schools and families. By Worthington 
Hooker, M. D. Illustrated by nearly 300 engravings. 12 mo.,3S2 pp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Dr. Hooker is the author of several valuable books for school and family 
use. The volume before us is intended for school use, and is well adapted for the 
purpose, Its style is clear and the illustrations numerous and accurate. We 
shall be truly glad if this volume shall tend to secure increased attention to the 
subject of which it treats. We can see no good reason why pupils should be 
allowed to leave school with so little acquaintance with Natural History,—a 
knowledge of which would be greatly promotive of their usefulness and hap- 
piness. Teachers—-procure Dr. Hooker’s book and vse it. If you can do no 
more, procure a dozen copies and have your pupils read from them occasionally. 
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